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terrors in European minds meditating on death. Of
all the imagined forms of survival, only one is obvi-
ously more horrible than the night of nothing, and that
is the state in which Beethoven twangs a banjo and
Gladstone utters the political forecasts of a distin-
guished journalist. It may be that my affection for
the " narrow ego " is too violent, but, for myself, I
do not find M. Maeterlinck's consolations more genu-
inely consoling than other philosophy. On the second
and far more poignant terror that still survives in the
very nature of death, he hardly touches. I mean the
severance of love, the disappearance of the beloved.
" No, no, no life/' cries Lear :

" Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life,
And thou no breath at all ?   Thou'lt come no more,
Never, never, never, never, never !"

It is the cry of all mankind when love is thus slit in
twain; nor is sorrow comforted because coral is made
of love's bones, or violets spring from his flesh, and the
vanished self is possibly absorbed into the felicity of
an infinite and everlasting azure.                                f